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ABSTRACT 

children and adults learn a new language. For the child this can mean 
learning his native language. One difference between learning a 
language in a classroom and in a ’'live” situation is motivation 
toward Gocnniunication. The child learning his mother tongue is highly 
motivated to communicate, as are children hoping to be accepted by 
other children. To be suGcessful, the language class must become a 
period of vital communication between teacher and pupils. More 
most studeiits than a general desire to abl® to 
communicate at some future date is a specific desire to be able to 
.. communiCate , in some actua.1 ■■ situaition^^^^ where what is being communicated 
is of vital concern to the persona^i^^^ 
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Soma things children scan to learn naturally; others they have to be 

V' 

taught. Unaided, they seem to learn to walk and to perceive the world visually;;,, 
on the other hand, neariy all children have to be taught arithmetic. Language 
is a peculiar embarrassment to the teacher, because outside school children 

•• -k 

seem to learn language without any difficulty, whereas in school with the aid 



of teachers their progress in languages is halting and unaaciafaetory. It is 
common experience that when translated to a town where their native language 
is not spoken children will become reasonably proficient in the new language 
in the space of six months. It is equally common experience that after six 
years of schooling in a second language, whatever the teaching method, most 
children emerge with a very poor command of the language. The first set of 



experiences shows that children are possessed of a very powerful device for 



learning languages; the second set of experiences shows that the school 



harnesses this device only in a most inadequate mnner. This in turn argues 



that we have a poor .understanding of the natural device for learning languages. 
My paper is about this device, about coimqn beliefs as to its scope, and about 



the Implications of what we know of the device for the language classroom. 



The function of the human language leaf ning device is defined with 



reference to a natural language such. as English or French,^ If we could specify- - ,’4-5 
exactly the code which' we call English, we would h^ve- taken the^ first and most ' T 
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leslcon, a sound system, and a set Of structural rules. But anyone who Is 
even vaguely familiar with linguistics knows that each is the subject of 
vigorous controversy. Katz and Fodor (1963) have made an interesting begin- 
ning in the description of the sort of leKicon which English users carry about 
i'^ their head| Qullllan (1967, 1968, and 1969) has gone further than they did, 
and attempted to build a eomputor model of a human lexicon | but I (Macnamara, 
1971) have argued elsewhere not only that their work is defeetlve in detail 
but that they have taken the wrong direction. The obscurities of phonology 
and syntax are acclaimed in every book and paper one reads on these subjects. 
The work of structural and ransformatlonal linguists amounts to a very con- 
siderable deepening of bur underscanding of the rules of phonology and syntax. 
However, every linguist wouid 1 think agree with Professor Lblsoff’s (1970) 
statement in a receni paper that we can scarcely^ claim to^^^^l^ 
than Introduce, the subjects.^^^^^^^ 

The essential obscurity of language is in it's loose relationship to 
, that elusive and inapprehensible process which we call' thought. A single 
word, like back , can have many meanings (e.g., reex part of a body, to wager) ^ 



while 



.be-e^fesse^^ by- seyerai- words (e.g. dri nk , . . ; 

~ intoxicated) . - A single ~syhtac tic- dj^ieer ban diffejre'dg’'g e^ r ’ / 

. whelcea's :a„ single seinantie'- - y: 

■-rfv.tK.'j-' ibhsiilp “Cah:-;beysignall%dT;by--;means?ef4:“a-vatietv 
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chan mine). So rlah and powerful Is the human interpretative system that 
much can be left unsaid. To express everything one Intends is to be a bore - 
it may even be Impossible in principal. One resulc of all this is that the 
line which divides language and thought Is a very thin one, and there is 
usually doubt about where it should be drawn. In this connection see Uriel 
Weinreich’s (1966) relntroduction of the medieval problem of relating seman- 
tic and grammatical categories. He raises serious doubts about whether one 
can usefully call categories such as noun and verb gramnatical , while one calls 
categories such as animate and inanimate semantic* On the other hand, Noam 
Chomsky (1965) had great problems deciding whether to treat the selection 
restrictions on lexical It^s as grammatical or semantic. In other words, 
should we regard The stone loved as ungramaatlcar or just nonsense. All in 
all, then, it is difficult to say what we learn when we learn a language. 

It is even more difficult to specify the learning process. Several 
factors which have ah effect on certain types of learning have been isolated 
by psychological research. But I think it fair to say that the core of the 
process. still eludes us. However, 1 will return to this topic later in my 



Coghitiye 'basis language iearhlhg^ i;;^^^^ V ^ '■ -!■ ^ 




/ : ; .jdifference; between' the :;cla’ssroom7and;r,thie Tstreet: asr:a:;p^ in ;wn a:v: 1: 




link ffi rtl [lirj.i«htfrtih i-i 
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the street. Neither do they attribute the difference to the essential nature 
of the language learning device. They seem to say, rather, that whatever the 
nature of that devic#, it does not function properly unless a person is highly 
to make It funetlon; 

I have argued elsewhere CMacnamara, la press) that Infants learn their 
mother tongue by first deterfflinlng. Independent of language, the meaning which 
a speaker intends to convey to them, and then working out the relationship be- 
tween the meaning and the ej^resslon they heard, iji dther words, the Infant 
uses meaning as a clue to langusgeV rather than language as a clue to meaning. 
The argument rests upon the nature of language and Its relation to thought , 

and also upon the findings ©fi anpirieal Investigations^ 1^^ 

ing of Infants. The theofy. Is not meant child's abnity to 

— intricate -features of the linguistic todW. Theie must .be grasped 

elue Is usually - though^^ b^^^^^^ to bi found in mean- 

ing. , The theory? claims ;that the main thrust in^tangdage learning domes from 
, the.chlld's need to understand and to egress Hlms ‘ ' 

le’fciassfddm^^^ 
P.i^y ».,i not 



, . thsichild'in'the str.et wl'th tJia"chlld in the cXassto 

■ ; . . in the stiMt he 
, . , be..allowed..tD-:u8e th'el^^ ie '^dted h^ 
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believe ic to be, it cfin sufely es^laia the difletenee between the street 
and the classroom without placing any serious strain on the analogy between 
first and second language learning. 

The solution then is to make the language class a period of vital cora- 
municacion between teacher and pupils. How simply that is said! Of course 
I have no practical hints. Though I was a language teaGher for several years 
myself, that was a long time ago and in any case I was a slave to public ex- 
aminations. Moreover, there is no point in my entering into corapetitlon with 
talented teachers who did not surrender their minds to the last half century’s 

talk about methods, and always saw language as essentially linked to com- 
munication. the theory 1; am proposing does ;suggest some^^ b 

strategies ^diich 1 may mention with lB^unlty, ’ 

An infant could not guess what his mother was saying to him unless 
j *.. r.^ther usually iWll^ j-a 

are present ? to jche seiisasy^^^^ 

the child can see, feel, smell, taste, hear, things which are happening or 
which 



lich the chil4 pr she her^ ±s doing. Nearly always'^ too, a mother’s 

Mtyt/S\-speee'h ' 

. - .y. ^^intonatlp^^^ p£teyqultV:dlstindt others. ’ 

:u, ,ii> - pC' tpge,tyr :;.witlr;Che, niotyr Vs/faci^i's^bressipISa '^uy y- ' 
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bits of words; and they understand his telagraphese. As a matter of fact, 
parents seldom correct a small child’s pronunciation or grairanar; they cor- 
rect his bad manners and his mistakes on points of fact (see Gleason, 1967). 
Somehow, when a child Is vitally concerned ’vith communication he gradually 
gets over his difficulties and eradicates errorB, at least to a point where 
society accepts hla speech. That is, vitally engaged in to 

communicate and supported by the approval of his parents, he makes steady 

progress. His parents' attention is on his meaning, rot on his language, 

and so probably is his own. And enrlously he and his parahts break one of 
psychology's basic learning rules. Psychology would advise that he should 
be rewarded only for linguistically corract utterances, whereas parehts re- 
ward him for almost any utterance. But then the 

which is older tl»n ^erlmehtal psychology created a p^verb Mch^ g^ . 

Psyc^ agrees withiperent:;a^d?n^ 

(by making mistakes we learn). Perhaps in ali this there is a^leison for 
the schoolmaster. Perhaps ^he should coneentrate more" on what the child is 
saying and less on .how he; says it . Perhapsfthe r teacher 'should ' lay aside 



■ .* V " ' 



the red pencil with wMch .he'scared any departure from re- 
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whereas the adult learns it formallyi (2) the adult is a much poorer language 
learner than the child , 

From what I have said about the possibility of specifying the elements 
and rules of a language, it follows that the term formal learning can be 
applied to language in only the loosest sense. If we cannot reduce language 
to formula, we cannot learn it by formula. The extent to which we cannot 
formulate a language is the extent to which our learning of it cannot be 
formal, and this Is to a very great extent. On the other hand there are 
useful rules or formulas which capture some of the regularities of a language. 
It is the case that these are ofter. «£plicitly taught to adults, and they 
are never taught to Infants. Itoy we not speak of the adults learning as be- 
ing to this extent formal, and that of the Infant as Informal? And if so, 
is this an important difference? A firm answer is of course Impossible, but 
the issue is an inte^res^ng one which merits close attentibn. 

We are familiar with #11 sorts = of rules which will serve to Illustrate 
the problem. The beginner at chess -is taught the rules of the game and when 
a ski 



asked he is usually. able ;tO:;State , them. On ^the other hand* the“ boy who is . 

, , learning to cycle; is usually.., #bt; taught., the ;ruies‘;of iba:Lancing^'t . - 

; , nqr - does Anyone explains to him- the' ’compL ‘of ^f " 
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Ic is lay belief thac in the skilled performer all rules must exist 
in a non-explicit £orni| they may exist in an explicit form as well. It is 
further my belief that in the initial stages of learning explicit rules 
can guide the constructldn of structuf es which Implicitly incorporate the 
rules. It is these structures* not the explicit rules, which control skil- 



led performance • This I belA.&ve to be true even of the chessplayer: he 



does not when playing recall explicitly all the rules which inform his 
perceptioa of the board . However , the gap between explicit rules and per- 
formance is less in chess than in skiing. From my earlier remarks on 
language it follows that lang^^^ closer to skiing than to chess, at 

least in the relatiohsHlp between rules arid perfdrTOarice, 



Though we cannot be certain that infants are unconscious of all the 
linguistic rules which they develop, they certairily must be unconsclpus of 
many of them. Slmllariy,- the successful learner of a “Seco language“hriri “ ' 
a greatmany ^plicit rules whlchhe is unable- to formulate. And only when 
he has developed structures which implicitly iricorpofate those rules which ■ 
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sufrender himself to their automatic operation • 1 imagine that the only 

reason for distrusting explieit rules is the fact that sonie, people have dif- 
ficulty in abiding by these two counsels. V 

belief which I discuss is tha t ' one ' s language^^^^^^ 

learning device atrophies in life. The evidence for this is that 

, “P their mother tongue seems like, great jease, and young 

children In suitable environments pick up a second language with little trouble, 
whereas adults seem to struggle Ineffectl^^^^^ new language/and to im- 

pose the phonology and syntax of their mother tongue_cn the new language. The 
argument has been supported with s^e.evid Mu^physiqlogy (Penfield^^^^ ^ 

and Roberts, 195?) , bi^ .the va^ ^ 

least. ■ .. - ^ . '• -r '."v ’ ■ 

^ .P®®P®®tr.that_^^^^^ ®videhde _which most; supporter^ theory draw ^ ? ! 
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No. 



Let us take clear examples j let us compare a man of forty with 



an Infant. We could not provi that the man in language 

learning unless we gave the man ah opportunity equal to that of the child 
to learn a languages Wfe would need to remove the man £r preoecupa- 

tions of his work and supply him i^th a 

her time and energy to helping him to learn the language ^ Further, the 
woman would ^ 

other things would include tr^ting ai^thlhg the man said in his in^ther 
tongue as she would treat a child's babhllng. Naturally such an experiment 
has never been carried out, and for that reason there are almost no grounds 



for the general fatalism about adults' abllitir hh liaWn languages. On the 
contrary,, what experimental ' ividinee; we^ haW shggest's adults are 



actually .better-th^vkik^vr Smith krid;,M^ 
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Conclusion 



One of the main tasks of linguists and psycholinguists is to make 
a systematic assaplt on the language ieamlng device which is so remark- 
able in man. At present we know nothing of it In detail. We do, ' however , 

know that it is easentlally geared to human thought and to its commuhica- 

tion. It does not se^n to function at all; well unless the learnef is 
vitally engaged in the act of communica,ting. Thi^^ seems to be ithe reason 

why language teachers have laid such stress on mot^ation. Xt is 

,^1'^b bher.e ha? been quite a lot of _ confusion ;about the nature 
niodivation. It has commonly been conceived (see for exampie Lamber^c 

1967) as a general desire to learn a language,, and some attention, has been 
paid to. different grounds, .''instruiaental" or "integrative", for. such a 
, l^ .t^^Kii^teresting .results. , towever,. the logic 

... P3^c of.inptivatiq^ 

. i^ t.^a.-Student:*s; eff6rtr;to;:undefstahd what : his 
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